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The Diplomat 


$3.75. 


Aldridge, James 


Little, Brown. Feb. 24, 1950. 631p. 


“The publishers,” (they aver on the inside front flap of 
the aforesaid wrapper), “consider this novel the most 
important book about the most important man in the 
world “ge They have just stated, (with apodictical 
aplomb), that “the Diplomas is the most important 
man in the world today Further along, after a lot 
of this-and-that in similar strain, they continue: “The 
novel dramatizes the great issues of our times”. And 
that is not only mighty big palaver, 

For, when I read: “the Diplomat is the most 
important etc.”, I suspect from the capital “D” that 
Messrs. Little, Brown and Company mean the fictional 
Lord Harold Essex of the dramatis personae of their 
new book. And, of course, I don’t agree at all. Then, 
when I read: “the novel dramatizes the great issues 
etc.”, I figure they mean all book-length fiction in a 
lump, not particularly this one. Again I disagree. 
Why do they not say what they mean? Or don’t they 
wish to? Why so pontifically ambiguous? 


Well, I have read through all 631 pages of The 
Diplomat, (before reading the jacket brags), and I 
found it pretentious, tendentious, sententious. Which 
sounds perilously close to faint damns with no praise. 
The publishers can call this a novel if they wish. It is 
more like an extended duologue, with a few minor 
voices taking one or other side in support; a duologue 
that is extended from Moscow to London by way of 
Iran, (Persia), and Kurdistan. The subject under dis- 
cussion is foreign policy, international politics. The 
question, resolved into its barest and baldest terms, 
seems to be: “Should international politics be diplo- 
matic or undiplomatic?” Or, perhaps, judging from 
the conclusion, one might state it thus: “Resolved: 
That diplomacy is dishonest and dirty and has gotten 
us all into the mess we are in and somebody ought to 
do something about it.” The author is arguing the 
afirmative position, and trying to be dispassionate. | 
think he is sitcere in his anger and anxiety; that he 
says several things that need to be said. But, the 
trouble is, he says it at such length that the reader 
grows weary. 


it is also a bit con- 


fusing. 


Lord Harold Essex embodies what is represented as the 
best of “traditional diplomacy”, a Machiavellian suav- 
ity of exemplary form in thrust and riposte in defend- 
ing, maintaining or initiating the selfish nationalistic 
aims of a State without concern for morality, for social 
or international justice. He is prepared to take. any 


means, corrupti » bribery , trickery, internecine strife, 
to attain his government’s end. His only aim is not to 
experi- 


, 
Russia to 


fail. He is exquisite, perfectly self-possessed, 
enced. So, he is the one sent by Britain to 
obtain Russia’s consent or rage Ri to the destruc- 
tion of a reform mov nee it - erbaijan, (a n 
province of I 1ich would eventually threaten 
British oil interests in gy if allowed to continue. 
He accu Russians of aiding the Azerbaijanian 
“Democratic Party”, hints at an ultimatum backed by 
the Americans, every trick he knows; but fails t 
win his case in face of the astute refusal of the Rus- 
admit any compl 


rthern 


ersia), W 
Ses the 
tries 


city or interference in Iranian 
He accepts, finally, a 
inspection through Azerbaijan to see 
what the facts are. Once in Persia, Essex 
heads for the British Embassy and accepts instructions 
\portunity to bribe and otherwise 


Azerbaijanian Democratic 


sians to 
internal affairs. 
nake a tour of 


c 


I 
for himself 
| 


a laisser-passer to 


to make his tour an of 
foment opposition to the 
Party. 

Lord Essex, (the Diplomat of the title) 
selected in London as his assistant and interpreter 
his mission, a curiously involved young man named 
Ivre Angus MacGregor who had been born and raised 
in Persia, (speaks Persian), where he lived with a 
Russian family for some years, (speaks Russian), and 
had been following his father’s geological investigations 
as a micropalec (he’s a scientist), until the 
war made a desert soldier of him, (he was medalled), 
after which he was sent to the India Office and thence 
into Essex’s adventure. MacGregor, therefore, knows 
a lot about Persia, can get along in Azerbaijanian dia- 
lect and in Kurdish. He is shy, sensitive, physically 
rugged, and not only sympathetic to Persia, but sus- 


, himself had 


for 


yntologist, 
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picious of Essex’s motives and political and personal 
philosophies. He tries to ume a “scientific detach- 
ment” and dissociate himself from any responsibility 
for his part in the mission and the inevitable conse- 
quences of it; but he g antagonistic to 
Essex. 


rows increasingly 


sé 1?) ? 
novel 1S a species of 


] —anete | 
9 ¢ 


A third major figure | 
] 
fatale, a capricious but capable 


made-in-Mayfair femme 
woman named Katherine Clive, (granddaughter of an 
Earl!). Both Essex regor are captivated by 


her enumerated charms, though she 


and \ ac 
is always, quite 
informally of course, corre in turn is intrigued 
by each of them and, surprising for credibi 
panies them on their junket 
hills after following them from Moscow. 
helps MacGregor after the three return to London, 
when the final long-delayed blow-up between himself 
and Essex imperils him with the charge of treason for 
‘exposing” Essex’s tactics on the eve of a meeting of 
the U. N. Security Council at which the Azerbaijan 


matter is to be presented for dispute. 





ity, accom- 


aS ae 
througn A 





‘ 


There are some dramatic, even melodramatic scenes 
in the high hinterlands of Azerbaijan and Kurdistan; 
a knowledgeable portrayal of the upper segment of em- 
bassy life; a flock of minor characters of high and low 
degree and various nationality, including such Soviet 
greats as Molotov, Vishinsky and Stalin, (their British 
counterparts are not introduced). The backgrounds, 
for all the description, are oddly flat; but the talk is 
intelligent, even if it all sounds like a one-man puppet- 
show, the same phrasing in varying voice-tones no 
matter what doll is speaking. 


I have said the book is tendentious. Though Mr. Ald- 
ridge, through his favorite, MacGregor, protests he is 
no Communist, he gives all the Russians much the best 
of the game. Their Communism is ignored; they are 
merely Russian statesmen; and they are all unfailingly 
correct, clever, high-principled. They made Essex and 
all the other British statesmen portrayed here look 
decadent unscrupulous knaves, committed to a policy 
of repression and ruthless -exploitation. All, that is, 
except MacGregor, who is such a strange bore really, 
for all his excellent integrity; and several Socialist mem- 
bers of Parliament. Opportunity is taken to denounce 
at length, (as well as several times in passing), Ameri- 
can “dollar imperialism”, with a brief and ineffectual 
rebuttal by a lady in Commons, leaving the unwary to 
think that the United States is using Britain to goad 
Russia into an atomic-bomb duel. Religion, particu- 
larly “popery”, is classified with reaction, fascism, fana- 
ticism. Though he disclaims party membership or 
partisanship, author Aldridge apparently follows the 
proper propagandist polemic. He has one Socialist 
member of Commons, one Tom Cromwell, (née Zim- 
merman), deliver a long denunciation of the reaction- 
aries who accuse every liberal of being a communist 
and thus draw the red-herring on a string over every 
track of progress. That is a sound and salutary speech; 
but it serves only to confuse. Sincere and honest jour- 
nalist Aldridge is; but also confused; and that shows 
in his thinking as he writes, at great length. Nonethe- 
less, because his book is thought-provoking, mature 
readers should essay it. R. F. Grady, SJ. 


University of Scranton 
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Calmer, Ned 
Feb. 6, 1950. 


The Strange Land 


Scribner’s. $3.00. 


327p. 
“It’s hard to believe in a war unless you’ve seen it for 
yourself. I realize that now. You have to know what 
it is to know that it exists.” 


Thus in 
states its theme and sets its tone. make 
the late war real to the reader in a personal sense. 
With an acute feeling for form, the author begins his 
narrative behind the lines where the war is something 
unreal that is talked about over a Pernod with a casual 
cigarette; then he takes us gradually to the front, to 
that “strange land” of mud and fear where the three 
prime necessities of life are cigarettes, ammunition and 
food “in that order”; and then returns us from the 
nightmare to our familiar world behind the lines which, 

ymehow, does not look familiar or real after what we 
The author takes twelve Americans during 


1 


six days of fighting opposite the Siegfried Line in 1944, 


the opening sentences his novel Calmer 


His object is to 





| 


nave seen. 


cr, ¢} ] Tart « Cr ? f£ 1 - ] 

making from these elements a microcosm of the world 
] 1 c 2a _ 3 . 

at war. He lets each of the twelve people, one at a 

time and over and over again, give his own thoughts 


both spoken and unspoken as the action develops. We 
see how differently each one, according to his person- 


ality, 1 anxieties common to 





reacts to the dangers and 
them all; what they think of each other, of the meaning 
of the war, of what they’ll do if they ever get out alive. 





“Uppercut Operation”, an offensive urged by Major 
General Clyde Mallon, is a risky undertaking to im- 
pose on exhausted troops who are already long overdue 
for relief, who are down to half strength after severe 
battle casualties, and who wear leaking boots and in- 
adequate clothing. It is particularly risky, as can be 
seen from the map on the endpapers, to throw the 
men into this operation when the vital tank, artillery 
and air support is by no means assured, not to mention 
the replacements urgently needed to bring the outfit up 
to battle strength. But Mallon is ambitious to further 
his own reputation regardless of the cost to his men. 
He prevails upon General Lambert, his superior, to 
sponsor what is actually an unjustifiable gamble, reflect- 
ing that if things don’t go right he can place the blame 
on someone else. Meanwhile, he fortifies himself with 
brandy and the complaisant services of a pretty nurse 
who spends the night in his quarters. General Hen- 
nessy is furious about “Uppercut” but is overruled by 
Lambert; Colonel Stromer says the men must not be 
sent forward without support; others object too, but 
Mallon carries the day. 


ca 
vid 
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MarcH 15, 1950 
john C. Wexel, a malodorous war correspondent, 
wangles permission from Mallon to go to the front, a 
privilege denied to Dave Marks and the other corre- 
spondents. Marks later goes without permission and is 
killed, his factual reports having been withheld from 
his paper by Mallon’s censorship. But Wexel can be 
depended upon to send in the right kind of story, no 
matter what the facts may be. Major Lowell Harrod 
is about to embark on a mission to bring back from a 
labor camp behind the German near Zenz a 
“specimen” which Mallon can play up as the first slave 
laborer to be captured in the war. Harrod is told to 


os 
ines 


act as a guide for Wexel. When the two of them 
arrive at the front, which is ominously quiet for a 
change, they find Captain Michael Crosby, a devoted 


and courageous leader, with his hands full: Lieutenant 
Peter Garnett, a sensitive man who wants to be brave 
but can’t, is about to crack up; Lieutenant Joseph 
Phelan, a surly killer ready to murder in war or peace, 
is at loggerheads with Lieutenant William Keith, holder 
of a DSC and Crosby’s right hand man. Bill Keith is 
just back from leave in Liege where he has been carry- 
ing on a love affair with Clare Drake, a WAC lieu- 
tenant whose husband is in the Pacific but not on her 
conscience. Their remembered adulteries fill Bill and 
Clare with frustrated yearnings, which Clare assuages 
in Paris by sleeping with an attractive young French- 
man, although remaining faithful “in her fashion” to 
Bill. 

The attack comes off, but fails short of the Haenl! River 
which they were to have crossed. It is repeated next 
day, the river is crossed and pillboxes captured, but 
again the offensive proves fruitless in the face of a 
murderous counterattack from an enemy Mallon had 
sanguinely declared to be “weak”. Faithful, dirty 
faced Sergeant Frans Vorak gets his head torn off by 
a tank shell, and Keith with his platoon are nearly 
annihilated because of the treachery of Phelan, who 
secretly cut the telephone wire so that Crosby’s orders 
to retreat could not get through. Wexel, who makes a 
general nuisance of himself and is unmanned during a 
crisis in the fighting, runs away over a mine field 
despite Harrod’s warning yells. Private Ralph Hill, a 
ereenhorn but a plucky one, and their only replacement, 
is wounded and taken back to a hospital; Private Boyce 
is missing in action, and his buddy Corporal Selig goes 
wild about it. The survivors, embittered because the 
artillery support had once again failed them, contrive 
to retreat across the river and back to their original 
positions, dead beat. 

Replacements and other needed support come through 
at last, so the attack is renewed the next day. The 
enemy is found to have evacuated the ground that was 
so bloodily contested during the past few days; the 
troops move cautiously forward; Harrod gets his “speci- 
men” who embarrasses everybody by not wanting to 
leave the slave labor camp; and the units finally reach 
their objective, the town of Zenz. As Crosby and the 
veterans under him had half expected, their easy prog- 
ress turned out to be an ambush. The Germans attack 
in strength from hidden positions. Then a dam on the 
Haenl above their sector is broken, the river is flooded, 


and support as well as retreat are impossible. 


The story closes as we return to Paris, where Wexel has 
popped up and is typing out a bombastic account of 






























































Commager 193 


his heroic exploits for his newspaper, and Clare Drake 
is pining for Bill and listening with a sinking heart as 
the army’s Public Relations officers brief the newspaper- 
men on the latest developments. They purr along in 
cool, remote patter—‘strategic withdrawals . indi- 
cations of increased resistance General Mallon’s 
brilliant advance ”*—-pnointing with long sticks at 
the big wallmap peppered with varicolored pins that 
indicate the battle sectors but do not ooze any blood. 


The Strange Land brings the war disconcertingly close 
to the reader’s doorstep; the people in it go on living 
in one’s mind after the book has been cl 
tain descriptive passages refuse to fade away: for in- 

; the bodies that had been ironed out by 
the tanks lying like empty uniforms on the yellow 
the big patch of gore glittering on the road 
like thousands of those teeny red melon balls we used 
to have on the five-course dinner at Jerry’s ...” (p. 
305). There is mud, pain, fear, lust and sacrifice in 
this book; sergeants talk like sergeants, and men on 
leave in Paris behave like men on leave in Paris, which 
is to say that Calmer is not dispensing pap for the im- 
pressionable. There is a bit of liberal moralizing here 
and there, and other objections could be mentioned, 
but none of them affect the fact that this is the best 
novel to come out of World War II thus far. 


Phillips Temple, 
Georgetown University Library, 
Washington 7, D. C. 


* * * 
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The American Mind 


$5.00. 


Commager, Henry Steele 
Yale. Mar. 13, 1950. 476p. 
The distinguished historian has given to his latest work 
the subtitle, “An Interpretation of American Thought 
and Character Since the 1880’s”. In his Preface he is 
careful to point out that he is able to give his attention 
only to certain aspects of that thought and character. 
He submits no apology for the limitations he has im- 
posed: there are enough specific and factual histories 
of the various separate fields of American life; and he 
modestly disclaims the knowledge necessary to make a 
thoroughgoing evaluation of art, education, criticism, 
psychology and a dozen other manifestations of Ameri- 
can culture. Despite this protest, the book is extremely 
rich in content and wide-ranging in its approach. 


The major premise of the author is that there is a dis- 
tinctively American way of thought, character, and 

ynduct. To demonstrate this way, its development 
and functioning, the American is described as he lived, 
thought, acted, and wrote in the period from 1880 to 
the present. Accurate, if rapid, analysis uncovers the 
nature of the forces which shaped him. “Thus be- 
cause I am not, here,” he writes, “interested in litera- 
ture as such but in literature as philosophical expres- 
sion, I have allowed men of letters to speak when and 
where they would—at one time on social transition, at 
another on determinism, at still another on economy 
and politics.” 


According to Commager, the “decade of the nineties 
is the watershed of American history”. On the one 
side lies the older, predominantly agricultural America, 
concerned with its own domestic problems, and con- 


forming to its inherited principles. On the other side 


Forester — Kerouac 


lies modern America, urban, industrial, involved in 
world problems, adjusting itself to new conditions and 
problems. In both eras, however the same American 
is found. The product of a multiple and varied hered- 
ity and environment, his unique adaptability has en- 
abled him to adjust and be adjusted to the conditions 
of his own world. 

The American character is an amalgam. Living in the 
future, scorning the abstractions of philosophy, th 
American has been interested in the quantitative, in 
practicality. Yet he achieved political maturity early. 
His sense of equality introduced ease and sincerity into 
social relations, promoted carelessness, and led him to 
prize versatility. But, despite his meta- 
physics, the American has had a relatively uniform 
view of the universe. Filled with optimism, he saw 
great possibilities of human development, while he 
reverenced God and accepted a just moral code. Al- 
though materialism, evolutionism, and pragmatism have 
on the philosophical level, he has not 
deny the Law of Nature or the 


> 
c 


distaste for 


been accepted 
found it necessary to 
freedom of the will. 


Part I, the first nine chapters, is given to a consideration 
of the development of the American way of thought. 
Separate chapters consider the impact of Darwin and 
Spencer on the historian John Fiske and the subsequent 
devel opmen t of pragmatism by William James. These 


are particularly good for their objective approach, their 


economy in presentation, and the clear understanding 
of their logical consequences. Part II, the final eleven 
ilts of these theories and the 


chapters, considers the rest 
uses that have been made of them in the organization 
of the modern American society. Sociology, economics, 
politics, history, literature, and law, all receive exten- 
sive treatment. Especially good are the chapters on the 
evolution of American law and the two masters of 
American jurisprudence, Pound and Holmes. 


This is a book which may be a little upsetting, as the 
author remarks, to those who are accustomed to the 
neat and artificial divisions in the humanities and the 
social sciences. But it will prove most valuable to the 
educated man who would attempt to synthesize the 
many scattered facts of history and to understand them 
as they are and in relation to each other, to understand 
the modern American and the forces which have made 
him what he is. For its objectivity, imp stialiey. and 
breadth of view highly recommended to all who 
would aspire to some comprehension of our nation and 
its current history. 

John Ellis Bourne, 

Departments of Philosophy 

and Education, 
University of Scranton 
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Midshipman Hornblower 
310p. $3.00 


Forester, C. S. Mr. 
Little, Brown. Mar. 13, 1950. 
premier of sea adventure tales 
ion to the Horatio Hornblower 
series. Last to be written ronologically first, the 
book details, in a series of incidents, the genesis of the 
Hornblower career from the day he first stepped aboard 
ship as a king’s-letter man to the day when he received 


his commission as Lieutenant in a Spanish prison. 


Once again our 
has scored with an addit 


Best SELLERs 


Actually the story is told as a series of incidents, all 
but one of which have already appeared in the Satur. 
day Evening Post as short stories, with only a thin 
thread of continuity connecting them. 

Hornblower’s career began when he was posted as a 
midshipman to H.M.S. Justinian where he proved his 
cooly calculated reasoning by accepting the “even 
chance” in a duel. He went from there to Captain 
Pellew in the Indefatigable engaged in the Spanish 
blockade. How he lost his first independent command, 
how he took a Spanish galley, how he circumvented 
the plague on a cattle-ship and how, with 


actress, he rescued his 


the aid of a 
liscredited d a 
discreditec dispatches when 


taken prisoner are all told with the usual Forester touch, 


Hornblower of the Lydia, the Sutherland and the 
Nonesuch, Hornblower of Riga and Le Havre, Horn. 
blower who steadfastly and daring pecked away at the 
Napoleonic Empire is seen here in embryo. Daring to 
the point of madness but only reasoned 
calculation, warm-hearted and lonely but frigidly with- 
drawn, driven always by ty and 
patriotism, Horatio Hornblower is here the same lovable 
character as he remains throughout his fictional career. 
As usual where Hornblower leads, adventure follows 
and adventure that is logically though ingeniously con- 
trived. The only semi-objectionable item is his willing- 
ness to duel to the death; otherwise the book is suitable 


for all. 


after cooly 


a consuming sense of f dut 


* 


Kerouac, John The Town and the City 
Harcourt, Brace. Mar. 2, 1950. 499p. $3.50. 

During the reawakened interest in things scientific in 
the seventeenth century, the great ladies of France were 
reported to have gone riding in their coaches with 
cadavers. They were engrossed in the study of the 
human body and chose this ghastly means of never 
departing from their studies. John Kerouac in The 
Town and the City goes riding about accompanied by 
the cadavers of a very dead and very corrupt civiliza- 
tion . . . our own. He presents the story, stereo 
fashion, of the Martin family .. . its genesis, 
ruption, its collapse. It is not a pleasant story, nor is 
the author’s preoccupation with vice, greed, immorality, 
decadence and moral deterioration particularly attrac: 
tive. Structurally the novel is obviously a “first”. The 
entences are overburdened and _ poorly 
There are word forms that would confound an 
plished lexicographer. On page 13 ere is 
thing pletely Joycean. Unfortunately there is no 
Tind: 11 to clear the meaning of this passage and too 
many others like it. There is the rhapsodic chanting 
of the beauties of nature and the emotions of man 
that evokes recollections of the long-dead Whitman. 
As with Whitman, there is the same senseless surplus 
of imagery that tires and deadens. 

The novel 


Martin and their 
D 


dev eloped. 
accom, 


some- 


and Marguerite 
Francis, Ruth, 


novel 1S also 


concerned with George 
children, Rose, Joe, 
Peter, Liz, Charley, and Mickey. The 
concerned with the loss of family integrity, the dissipa- 
tion of family unity and the corruption of all but three 
of the eight children. Kerouac obviously blames indus- 
trializati yn, urbanization, and intellectual disillusion- 
ment for the catastrophe that Martins. 


It cannot be denied that the ep insight 


overtakes the 
author has d 
< ait sia At 
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Marcu 15, 1950 
into human thoughts and motivations. This very in- 
sight, however, serves to impugn his sincerity since he 
does not find the seeds of destruction within the family 
as well as outside it. Moreover his prec n with 
the corruptible members of the family t 


+ arth 


clusion of the others shows a bias in the author’s out- 
look. 
His nature descriptions as well as his portrayals of the 
minutiae of home life and the routine activity of small 
towns is well done. Such phrases as “starwealthy sky, 
August cool and calm” leave indelible pictures. Unfor- 
tunately the same graphic skill is used to portray the 
most debased aspects of modern living, homosexuality, 
free love, dipsomania, and drug addiction. Again, 
when one frustrated neurotic leaps from a high build- 
ing, his battered corpse is described with grisly delight 
and his bloodied hair is compared to a mop used on 
the floor of an abattoir. That the author is versed in 
the physical excesses of Blaudelaire and Huysmans is 
easily seen. Indeed, at times, whole sections of Les 
Fleurs de Mal and A Rebours seems to leap from his 
pages. 
The deadly accuracy of the 
cepted immorality and ethical indifference of the young 
men and women in the book might make of The Town 
and the City a valuable document of social criticism. 
Because the novel is an indictment without hope, be- 
cause the novel details the vile effects of corruption 
without truly baring the causes for them or the possible 
remedies, it cannot be recommended. 

William Noé Field, 

Seton Hall College, 

South Orange, N. J. 
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Phantom Fortress 
Mar. 2, 1950. 310p. $3.00. 


Lancaster, Bruce 
Atlantic, Little, Brown. 
In 1780 with Lincoln and Gates decisively defeated 
and their armies scattered the Revolutionary War in 
the South seem ended. Cornwallis was in control of 
Georgia and the Carolinas, ready to move into Vir- 
ginia and then to the North to end the war. In order 
to secure the South however he decided to pacify the 
country by removing all suspected dissident elements 
and so the dragooning began under Tarleton, Fergu- 
son, Wemyss; murder, rape, arson, confiscation liter- 
ally forced the colonists to revive the last shreds of 
resistance and so men like Marion, Sumter, Pickers, 
Shelby and others did what they could in the shape of 
partisan warfare to oppose the British terror. 

This story is laid against the background of Marion’s 
work. The “Swamp Fox” typified excellently the char- 
acter of this last ditch defense as he struck suddenly 
by ruse and stratagem, melted away and struck again in 
a wholly unexpected spot. No battles for him, no pos- 
sible hope of driving the British away. But then 
Nathaniel Greene came with a third army, not much 
of an army, but a regular force which could be oper- 
ated and which Cornwallis had to destroy. Greene 
and Marion apart were helpless; Green and Marion to- 
gether led Cornwallis through swamp and river coun- 
try until his forces were so reduced that the British 
could no longer control the country. Cornwallis won 
the few pitched battles but lost the campaign. Within 
a year the British power in the South was broken. 
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The story is told through Ross Pembroke, captain in 
the Continental cavalry who, in escaping from th 
British, met and joined Marion. He learned to fi 

in Marion’s way and then became the liaison between 
«”, Greene and Ligh rse Harry Lee 
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Thompson, Craig The Police State 


Dutton. Mar 


The author wa yndent for twe 
Upon his return, he worked on the Russian « 
Time, thereby keeping up his familiarity with cond 

in the Soviet Union. 

The central theme of the book is power, used by the 
leaders of Russia without regard to normal human 
standards. The author notes this manifestation of 
power without morals in the beginnings of the U.S.S.R. 
and its ramifications through the present mechanism of 
government. 

The author describes the impact of this power move- 
ment in the Soviet citizens, discussing such 
matters ‘rdinary court trials, education, 
culture, economic life, and the status of women. 
With the author’s background, and the important 
topics chosen, one might expect an exceptional book. 
But this one did not come off. There is nothing par- 
ticularly wrong with it; it merely seems dull when 
compared with Kravchenko, Barmine, Ambassador 
Smith, or others. It would be unfair to list this book 
as: not recommended. But in view of the abundance 
of better written works, there is no reason to urge the 
purchase or reading of this prosaic book. 


Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S., 
Washington, D. C 
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Fitting God Into the Picture 


223p. $2.50. 


Coakley, Mary Lewis 
Bruce. Mar. 1, 1950. 
Priests and religious are usually the authors of books on 
the spiritual life and devote their main attention to the 
needs of other priests and religious. Very few of them 
have been successful in writing on the same subject for 
the Catholics of the world, either because the technical 
language of asceticism discouraged their lay-readers, 
because they failed to come to grips with the problems 
of people living in the world. Mrs. Coakley’s book has 
avoided these two defects and therefore fills a distinct 
gap in our Catholic literature. It is her answer to the 
challenge, which she places on the lips of lay-Catholics: 
“We do not live in the cloister, and we want religion 
tailored to our special needs” (p. 93). 

She begins by warning lay people of the twin evils of 
despair and presumption. They must never regard 
sanctity as an impossible ideal, for that would be, ac- 
cording to St. Francis de Sales, “an error and almost a 


ly 
h 
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But on the other hand they must not mini- 
dangers to holiness that are peculiar to life 
they try to overcome them by 
step in our spiritual prog- 
our inordinate self-love. 
its place and become the 


her nl] lead 
does then it will i@aa US 


heresy 
mize the r 
in the world nor should 
their own efforts. The first 
ress is the total uprooting of 
Love of God must then take 
center of our lives. If It 

practice love of our neighbor for His sake, to humility 
of mind and heart, His continual help by the 
practice of prayer, both private and liturgical, as well 
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tO 
to secure 


by frequentation of the Sacraments. 


Once these basic princip 
shows how they are to be put into practice in our state 
of life, whether married or single, at home and among 
friends, and when sorrew and «Ter enter our 
She concludes by reminding us of the oft-forgotten 
truth, that the Holy Ghost dwells in a soul in the state 
of grace, and points out the means of perseverance 
until the moment when the God, whom we have fitted 
into our lives, shall fit us into His eternal life in Heaven. 


Mrs. 

truths of the Gospel, nor does she 
promise with doctrinal error. She | idently read 
very widely and deeply in dogmatic and spiritual liter- 
ature. One marvels at her skill in presenting difficult 
truths in such correct and simple language, and clarify- 
ing their meaning by analogies, illustrations, and anec- 
dotes. Her chapter on the advantages and dangers of 
being single and living by oneself in the world is de- 
serving of special praise because of her masterly analysis 
of the human heart. At this particular time, when 
“enprevdiiiling’” is so ioonganetty in the headlines, her 
two chapters on sorrow and death are a splendid ex- 


sles have been admitted, she 
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pression of our Christian faith at these critical moments 
in everyone’s life. 
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ur faith that mig! it oth 1erwise have 
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do well to send this book. T 


Though written pr 
the utility of such a book for 
ing or preaching is perfectly 
th illustratic 
cations of truths of 
made little or no 
Religious t would 
mere putting on of a religious garb does not ‘chan ge 


our character and Mrs. Coakley has a splendid grasp 


of psychology. And if sanctity is possible of attain- 
ment even for people in the world, then surely it is 
imperative for those who are freed from so many 
temptations of the world, and have so many opportuni- 


ties of grace that lay ana do not have. 


Reverend Stephen McKenna, C.S.S.R., 
Ephrata, Pennsylvania 


* * ~ 


ante ot Mildred Masterson 
+h Bright River; a Novel of the Oregon Country 
pea Feb. 28, 1950. 308p. $3.00. 
Kitty Gatewood, eighteen, “small and sweet and young 
and proud and stubborn and spoiled”, had on the 
death of her South Car = parents gone in search of 
the fiancé to whom her father had bequeathed the 
ancestral manor. Reaetagaia only by a Negro slave 
(this to a country where the importation of a slave 
made the individual liable to penalty of 20-39 lashes 
on the bare back) she had made the trip round the 
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Horn, only to find that the man she expected to marry 
had killed himself when he heard of her arrival. De. 
serted by her slave who carried off most of her gold. 
Kitty spent the remainder paying off her lover’s debts, 
After which, there was no other course but to stay jn 
Oregon until she accumulated the $600 necessary for 
her passage back. By the time this was accomplished 
she learned that her fiancé’s brother had inherited her 
Carolina home, so there was no reason to return to the 
South. Fortunately, two stalwart Western 
wanted to marry her—one steady, strong and kind, the 
other reckless, handsome and fiery. So she married the 
former, and on his death some months later married 
he other whom she had loved all the time. Which 
is one way of arranging for the heroine to eat her cake 


and have it, too. 


heroes 


Background for this high romance is the raw Oregon 
country of the 1840’s. Occupied jointly by the United 


States and Great Britain, it was claimed by both na- 





tions. Into it daily immigrant trains and slow wind- 
jammers deposited their human cargoes, while Indians 
objected and occasionally attacked, and their women- 


folk became the squaws of white men. High point of 


tion is the Wh 


the act itman massacre. 
It as = ee Ae ee ee See ee 1 
t is evident that careful research about period and 
setting has gone into the writing of the novel, th ugh 


it jars that a young woman of quality should be 
d all and sundry by her nickname, and that 
uth should, a cen- 


lingerie, howev = 


iressed | 
a pee Dad of the cotton-planting So 
tury ago, have had cronies of silk 
important to the plot. These, however, are minor 
= in an extravaganza showing a voluptuous young 
yman traveling alone and making a living among the 
sails settlers of a lawless, new region. 
More successful than the author’s plot or characters 1s 
her portrayal of the virgin countryside which greeted 
the newcomer to the Northwest. River and mountain 
dominate the story, and the reader falls into pleased 
ready acceptance of the richness of natural re- 
sources, the grandeur and wildness of timber, snowfall 
and sunset, the terrors and hardship of the trail. 
den ts connected with the privations, sickness and law- 
lessness_ of primiti ive settlements carry 
ell. And the pi litic ‘al implications connected with 
the American ac juisition 


and 
ana 


convictions, as 


the ultimate 
are enlightening 
Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., 
Department of Librarianship, 
Marvwo rl Colle cc, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
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Peale, Norman Vincent, D.D. 
Blanton, Smiley, D.D. The Art of R 
~ 


Prentice-Hall. Mar. 11, 1950. 247p. $ 


In quiet rooms in the Marble Collegiate Church of 
New York City “under the joint direction of a clergy- 
man and a psychiatrist, many harrowed men and 
women are learning to break down the barriers that 
keep them from living successfully. “ 

“This book is an effo 
(p. 5-0). 
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Real Happiness. With this end in view the authors 
have drawn heavily from the files of the clinic which 
was begun ten years ago. 


An introductory chapter gives the general method that 
is used in the clinic, a mixture of religion and psy- 


rious types 


chiatry, while other section: 





of neuroses, for example, conflicting love and _ hate, 
depression and anxiety, problem drinking and excessive 
bereavement. The bouok’s ten chapters are completed 
by adidiei ynal advice on how to relax, how to overcome 
certain obstacles to marital happiness, and how to grow 
older happily. 

The th oy gy in the book, is, of course, that of the 
Protestant Mi nister Norman V. Peale. It is encourag- 
ing in these days of scepticism and watered-down doc- 
trines to find Dr. Peale consistently expressing sound 
views on man’s need for prayer and for faith in God, 
on the uselessness of divorce, on the certainty of a life 
beyond the grave and on many cther points of great 
importance. 

pre that of Dr. Blant 
ue 


The psychiatry is presumably 

is nothing objectionable in this aspec 
seem tO the lay read 
importance of the role of the unconsci 
and that in some of the case 
relationship between a previous 
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trauma and a later action is extremely flimsy. 


Happily, there 
of the book. It would 
that the 
has been ornneoned 
histories the ee 
The book, is general, is good goes, and 
commendable for its wholesome stanc 
treated. It may encourage some readers to take the 
first steps in overcoming their neuroses, it may help 
prevent others from falling into the neurot 
and ret, because of the widen the fiel 

full answer to any problem will hardly 
ki book’s relatively few pages 


points 


ic pattern, 
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The chief service of this book to the Catholic reader 
will undoubtedly be to confirm him in his Faith. There 
is no cure which Dr. Peale recommends that is not 
ound far wre efficacious form he C lic 
Chur« Dr. Peale, for rce, Will urge his patients 
pla ued Wi | S ! el J g it to epeat Sevei i 
time day, “God has been very good to me. He has 
Orgiven every X mn I ev r d 1 G ln k cel - 
members my sins; therefore I am ting them, also” 
j tl I ] ry ™ ( | i = 
f s the nearest confessional to hear definite and 
unmistakable words from God’s representative “Ego te 
absolvo . . .’——“I absolve you from your sins in the 
name of the Father and of the S and he Holy 
Ghost”, No wonder a non-Catholic psychiatrist has 
said elsewhere, “. . . if the thousands of our clients 
once could gain a deep and abiding Catholic faith, 
most of us psychiatrists would have to t of busi- 
ness. Why? Simply because the remedial agency 
already at hand in every commit nity al ¥ in terms of 





y, it costs aksolutely nothing’ 


Reverend C harl es Trundle, S.]., 


University 
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Street, we > Mingo Dabney 


Dial. Feb. 6, 1950. 383p. $3.00. 





Mingo Dabney covers the last insurrection of the Cuban 
patriots against Spanish tyranny in the years between 


Street 197 


American 





) ‘ | 14 
l AX-70 just p to the /idine episode and 
itervention in tl The events are impressively 
Id as the intensity of the Mambi ambition to shed the 
Spanis ke gains momentum. The handicaps under 
which Marti and Antonio Macéo rallied the inde- 
pender the cause become 11 under Mr. Street’s 
terse, vivid sty This is a swashbuckling tale built on 
the skeleton of historical fact though the author admits 
1 taken liberties in the placement of events, as 
when he shifts the Virginius episode from the Revolu- 
1 of 1868-78 to that of 1895-98. 


is ved quest by * ngo Dabney of 
al Ral faela ‘Ga lb y lorres beyo a his native 
sippi country to the coast of Flori da and on the 
jungled forests of Cuba the Mambi cause to 


hich she is dedicated be Mystery sur- 
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ounds La Entorcha Blanca, the revolutionists’ name 
Rafaela. Held remote from contact with the rest 

of men, La cha pe tit for them their quarrel 
with the S Saaade She is the mulatto Macéo’s inspira- 
tion as her preset recalls to his mind the sadistic 
cruelties of Spanish Gener: ; gainst the 
Cul In a previous mass la of her 
le family had been spat y Macéo, 
became a living symbol of oppression 

1d of the natives’ determination to drive Spain out. 


re-creates the 
One sees 


ds were 


In his pecul iarly staccato style the author 
tmosphere in which the liberators acted. 


Marti and La pe orcha in America where fun 





] ma ] . were a he y 
aised, recruits rallied, and sympathy drawn. Dabney, 
n\ won of the justice in the Mambi cause, 
joins'Cap loseph Fry, forgotten by the Confederates, 
in his command of the sorry Virginits. Fry’s maegni- 
: Sa en a Rc - _ ree & 
Yt character 18 ably drawn from the moment of his 
: ‘age ; : 

acceptance of the commission to his death in Santiago 

1 1 1 . , ° 1 7 
Cuba under Sagaldo’s orders. he sombre, mystical 
‘al Macéo worships a cause personified in the 

Bint oust ! 1 on | 

aiden whose hair is silvery under the mantilla. Her 


b to Joan of Arc or Mary, Queen 


cots, is som its wverdray The addition of 
Dabney t s staff is a source of disp! to Macéo 
Yr thing should intervene between ! Ltorcha and 
her power to inspire the peopl 
Dabney’s adventures are many. The drama of his escape 
from Sagaldo in Santiago by a masterful piece of British 
blu on the part of a minor embassy official and his 
determination to avenge the slaughter of his comrades 
the Virginius introduce a series of events that termi- 
nate in the achievement of his purpose. The reader 
joins him in his journey through the dank Cuban 
ngles to Macéo’s camp where the General rejects 
him and he is forced to quarter with the army’s 
engers, the impedimenta, Cuba’s riffraff. His con- 
st of these poor, neglected men through kindness 
atritude indicates him to be their leader, Dabney, 
nd they become his crickets, his Grill: The sugges- 
n het appe ars to be that it takes a | Southerner to 
really unde 1d the Negro. Add this to a Northerner’s 
broader conception of the brotherhood of man and you 
have Dabney. 
Perhaps the best atmospheric effect is in the drama of 


the Haitian drummers as the day’s events throb across 
the sound waves of the night t sk kies to be picked up and 


peated on other tom-toms hills away. The back- 
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ills of ( cuba to her plains, trom the sea 


’s excesses were m<é itch 1ed by 
{ 
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mnpathies are directed. 


Dabney and Rafaela 
L a clear defini ntil at last M realizes th: 
cn a ciear adennition until at last Wi realizes tnat 
? 

is best as he de- 


living thine. Street 


; 
between does not 


relation 


acéo 


crnmatic episode. His characters 
dimensional. Dabr ley attains 

son fabulous as a person—a combination 
of youth, experience, intuitive iiadine. 9 and mature 
judgment—that might strain the credulity of some 
readers. Rafaela Galban walks stiffly through the story 
albeit in character as a symbol. Macéo, the proud 
Mambi, is well drawn, however, as is Captain Fry. 
The author has gone to certain pains to be historically 
accurate. It would have been wise if he had also 
checked his facts on those occasions when he felt it 
to refer to the Catholic Church part of 
On page 134 he is obviously misin- 
Mingo and the 
12 shuffled into 
a prison chapel where “priests already were intoning 
a Mass for their souls, a Mass for the dead”. Clearly 
author Street has little if any conception of the differ- 
ence between the Mass for the living and the Mass for 
the dead when he describes this impossibility. Again, 
on page 250, the Church is held up in the oppressor’s 
role as she is shown to favor the Spanish cause simply 
because a rich Spain fattened on Cuba’s resources 
would mean a rich Church. That Leo would inter- 
vene in favor of his godchild, the young Alfonso, against 
the Mambises is also suggested. A minor discrepancy 
could be interpreted from Soto’s telling of the rosary 
on page 255, where we also read that the Church “has 
cursed the revolution”. On pages 310, 331 and 365 
the Church is again called a profiteer, and on page 339 
the priest defies his Church who associates with the 
Mambises, though it is suggested elsewhere that they 
call for the sacraments. The question arises do they 
call in vain? 


necessary 
1 
his “ee a und. 


formed when he pictures Captain Fry, 
other unfortunates of the Virginius bein 


The novel closes as McKinley takes office and the 
United States is represented as finally becoming inter- 
ested Cuban activity to the south. A weakened 
Spain should not be difficult to conquer. 


Apart from the above rather misleading references to 
re Church as a totalitarian force, the book appears to 
be unobjectionable. The blurb is incorrect when it 
states that Mingo recruited volunteers in Havana. He 
did not. Nor did he become the intimate of harlots. 
No American heroes were about to be hanged on 
gallows—they were shot and butchered. This is pri- 
marily an adventure story without benefit of all these 
trappings. 

Rosemary McCormick, 

Toronto, Canada 
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J., Rev. Edward D. 
Jesuits for the Negro 
$2.50. 


Reynolds, S. 


America Press. 1949. 232p. 
Father Reynolds has tied together a story of endeavors 
for the Negro by members of his society, endeavors 
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which are gradually coming into greater prominence 
throughout the country. 


A short first chapter covers the history of Jesuit Neer 
missions in South America and Africa. The maip 
body of the work recounts the efforts of the Jesuits 
oe ee es in Florissant, Missouri; St. Louis; Cincin 
nati; Cleveland; Denver; Spokane; San Diego; Louisiana: 
Mobile and Florida, with fuller details on the cold 
County missions of Maryland. The most interesting 
section is that on “Jesuit Advocates and Teachers”, 
— with National efforts and the Jesuits’ particular 

education. A concluding chapter treats of the 
re in Jamaica. 


The Jesuits who have worked for the Negroes in the 
United States deserve a more competent apologia than 
they have received in the book reviewed here. The 
pioneering American Jesuits were, as was universally 
recognized at the time, “notorious” for their fine treat- 
ment of Negroes, particularly in Maryland. Even today 
Catholic Negroes of Southern Maryland origin demon- 
strate the Catholic spirit inculcated by their Jesuit 
mentors, to the edification of all engaged in the Neer 
Missions. The efforts of Father LaFarge, Heithaus, 
Garvey and Markoe serve today as a continual encour. 
agement to those stationed in Negro parishes. The 
depth and meaning of their struggles are lost in Jesuits 
for the Negro. This seems mainly to be clippings 
gathered over the years by Fr. Garvey and strung to- 
gether by a willing, even enthusiastic, amateur in 
Negrology, who was either unaware of the standard 
and current works on the subject or believed that 
quotes from saccharine-toned magazine articles could 
supply the place of up-to-date statistics. A book useful 
to high school Mission Crusade units, it will be disap- 
pointing to readers of higher critical outlook. 


INDEX TO THIS VOLUME 
Note: After the reference to page and date re is 
given a numerical symbol indicating the mo 
fication of the book. These are the groups to which 
the symbols refer: 
Suitable for General Reading. 
Suitable for Adults Only Because of: 
a. Content and Style Too Advanced for 
Adolescents. 
b. Immoral Language or Incidents Which 
Do Not Invalidate the Book as a Whole. 
Unsuitable for General Reading But Permis- 
sible for Discriminating Adults. 
IV. Not Recommended to Any Class of Reader. 
ae, J. The Rpt, p. 191. Mar. 15, 1950. IIb 
Allen, F. The Great Pierpont Morgan, p. 22. 
1949, I 
Allen, R. Our Sovereign State, p. 183. Feb. 15, 
Altrocchi, J. The Spectacular San Franciscans, 
luly i, 1949. IIb 
Amory, C. Home Town, p. 181. Feb. 15, 1950. IV 
Annixter, P. Swiftwater, p. 189. Mar. 1, 1950. I 
rnold, H. Global Mission, p. 98. Oct. 1949, J 
Arnow, H. Hunter’s Horn, p. 49. June 15, 1949. IV 
Asch, S. Mary, p. 124. Nov. 1, 1949. IV 
Balchin, M. The Borgia Testament, p. 105. 
1949. IIb 
Bard, M. The Doctor 
1949. Ila 
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Home Sweet Zoo, p. 149. Dec. 1, 1949. IIa 
The Greenroom, p. 90. Sept. 15, 1949. IIb 
High Jungle, p. 80. Aug. 15, 1949. IIb 

Our Lady in Our Life, p. 60. July 1, 


Barnes, C. 
Basso, H. 
Beebe, W. 
Bernadot, M. 
1949. I 
Bernanos, G. 
1949. I 
Blackett, P. 
1949. IIb 
Blanshard, P. American Freedom and Catholic Power, 
p. 17. May 1, 1949. Ill 
Bleiler, E. The Best Science Fiction Stories—194 
106. Oct. 1, 1949. | 
Bonavia-Hunt, D. 
1949, | 
Bonnet, T. 
> 


Under the Sun of Satan, p. 104. Oct. 1, 


June 1, 


os) 


Fear, War and the Bomb, p. 4 
] 


(. 


QO pn 
9 Pe 


Pemberley Shades, p. 103. Oct. 1, 
The Mudlark, p. 76. Aug. 15, 1949. | 
A Treasury of Southern Folklore, p. 159. 
1949. Ila 

Flames of Empire, p. 114. 


Botkin, B 
Dec. 15 

Bourne, I 
IIb 

Bowles, P. 
IV 

Brace, G. A Summer’s Tale, p. 80. Aug. 15, 1949. IIa 

Brady, s The Edge of Doom, p. 97. Oct. So 1949, I 

Bristow, G. Jubilee Trail, p. 177. Feb. 15, 1950. IIb 

Brooker, B. The Robber, p. 65. July 15, 1949. IIb 

Brown, J. The Freeholder, p. 93. 

Brunini, J. Stories of Our Country of Catholic Au- 
thors, p. 142. Nov. 15, 1949. I 

Buck, P. Kinfolk, p. 15. May 1, 1949. IIa 

Burnham, J. The Coming Defeat of Communism, p. 
180. Feb. 15, 1950. IIa 

Burns, |. Lucifer With a Book, p. 9. 
IV 

Burton, K. The Next Thing, p. 39. 

Bush, V. Modern Arms and Free Men, p. 145. 
1, 1949. Ila 

Cabell, J. The Devil’s Own Dear Son, p. 33. 
1949. IV 

Caldwell, E. Place Called Estherville, p. 
15, 1949. IV 

Caldwell, T. Let Love Come Last, p. 69. 
1949. IIb 


Oct. 15, 1949. 


The Sheltering Sky, p. 160. Dec. 15, 1949. 


Sept. 





Apr. 15, 1949. 


June 1, 1949. | 
Dec. 


May 15, 
116. Oct. 


Aug. 1, 


Calmer, N. The Strange Land, p. 192. Mar. 15, 1950. 
Ila 

Carmer, C. Dark Trees to the Wind, p. 159. Dec. 15, 
1949, | 


Carnahan, A. The Vatican, p. 146. Dec. 1, 1949. 1 

Carr, J. The Life of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, p. 5. 
Apr. 1, 1949. Ila 

Carroll, G. West of the Hill, p. 92. Sept. 15, 1949. Ila 

Carroll, Sr. M. I Hear in My Heart, p. 47. June 15, 
1949, | 

Cary, J. The Horse’s Mouth, p. 
IIb 

Casey, R. The Black Hills and Their Incredible Char- 
acters, p. 21. May 1, 1949. I 

Castle, M. The Golden Fury, p. 21. May 1 

Cather, W. Willa Cather on Writing, p. 132. 
1949, | 

Chamberlain, G. 
1949, | 

Chambers, R. Thomas More, p. 25. 

Chapman, M. Rogue’s March, p. 140. 


Chase, M. The Plum Tree, p. 112. Oct. 15, 


Feb. 15, 1950. 


178. 


The Midnight Boy, p. 87. Sept. 1, 
May 1, 1949. | 
Nov. 15, 1949. I 

1949. Ila 
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Christie, A. The Crooked House, p. 11. Apr. 15, 
1949. | 
Churchill, W. 
1949. IIb 
lark, W. 
1949. Ila 
Coakley, M. Fitting God Into the Picture, p. 195. 

15, 1950, 4 

by, M. The Big Secret, p. 38. June 1, 1949. IIb 

Collected Letters of St. Therése of Lisieux, p. 139. 
Nov. 15, 1949. I 

Commager, H. The American Mind, p. 193. 
1950. IIa 


ine, B. Innocents at 


Their Finest Hour, p. 17. Apr. 15, 


The Track of June 15, 


the Cat, p. 48. 


_ 


Mar. 


~ 


186. Mar. 1, 


] . 
I iome, Pp. 


Consid 
1950. | 

Considine, R. The Maryknoll Story, p. 172. Feb. 1, 
1950. I 


ain, IT. The Conquerors: The Pageant of 
land, p. 124. Nov. 1, 1949. IIa 


Counts, G. The Country of the Blind, p. 150. Dec. 1, 
, J. Guard of Honor, p. 73. Aug. 1, 1949. I 
Crabb, A. A Mockingbird Sang at Chicamauga, p. 103. 
Oct. 1, 1949. I 
Storm of Time, p. 189. Mar. 1, 1950. I 
It Happens Every Spring, p. 46. June 15 
PE I I , 


Davis, C. Playtime is Over, p. 56. July 1, 1949. IV 
Beulah Land, p. 40. June 1, 1949. IIb 

The Autobiography of Will Rogers, p. 129. 

Nov. 1, 1949. I 

Deasey, M. Cannon Hill, p. 47. June 15, 1949. | 

de Chambrun, E. The Shadows Lengthen, p. 132 
Nov. 1, 1949. IIa 

‘r, P. The Lord Is My Joy, p. 12. Apr. 15, 

1949, Ila 
Kruif, P. Life 
15, 1949. IIb 

Deutscher, I. Stalin: 
Ny Vv. l, 1949. IIb 

De Wohl, L. Imperial Renegade, p. 173. 
IIa _ 

Dinneen, J. The Purple Shamrock, p. 134. Nov. 1, 
1949, Ila 

Dubos, R. Louis Pasteur, Free Lance « 
Mar. 1, 1950. I 

You and Thousands Like You, p. 61. 

+ . a 

Dudon, P. St. 
1949, | 

Du Maurier, D. 
IV 

Durant 


Among the Doctors, p. 141. Nov. 
A Political Biography, p. 130. 


Feb. 1, 1950. 


yf Science, p. 18 ° 





July 





Ignatius of Loyola, p. 148. Dec. 1, 


The Parasites, p. 164. 1950. 


Jan. 1, 

7, W. Stalin & Co., p. 4. Apr. 1, 1949. IIa 

Edwar E. The Chosen, p. 100. Oct. 1, 1949. IIb 

Eliot, G. If Russia Strikes, p. 41. June 1, 1949, | 

Ellsherg, E. No Banners, No Bugles, p. 102. Oct. 1, 
I 


1949, 


oF Ore 


Cardinal Mindszenty; the Story of a Mod- 
Aug. 1, 1949. | 

| The Road Between, p. 8. Apr. 15, 1949. IIb 
Feikema, F. The Primitive, p. 91. Sept. 15, 1949. III 
Fineberg, S. Punishment Without Crime, p. 118. Oci. 

15, 1949. IIa 

The Road Ahead: America’s Creeping Revo- 
lution, p. 129. Nov. 1, 1949. TI 


Fabian, B. 
4 


ern Martyr, p. 71. 


‘arrell, J. 


Flynn, J. 





























































































































Mr. Midshipman Hornblower, p. 194. 
1950. I 
The Man from Nazareth, p. 111. 


Forester, C. 
Mar. 15, 

Fosdick, H. 
1949. IV 

Foster, M. 
1949. IIb 

Fountain, C. Union Guy, p. 6. Apr. 1, 1949. I 

Fowler, G. Beau James, p. 8. Apr. 15, 1949. I 

Frazier, E. The Negro in the United States, p. 51. 
June 15, 1949. Ila 

Gallico, P. The Lonely, p. 99. Oct. 1, 1949. I 

Gibbings, R. Over the Reefs and Far Away, p. 10. 
Apr. 15, 1949. | 

Gilby, P. Barbara Celarent, p. 26. 

Gilson, E. Dante the Philosopher, p. 
1949. Ila 

Golden, F. Jest What the Doctor Ordered, p. 128. 
Nov. 1, 1949. IIb 

Goldring, D. Trained for Genius, p. 40. June 1, 1949. 
Ila 

Goudge, E. 

Gould, J. 
1949, | 

Grant, D. Devil’s Food, p. 

Graves, R. The Islands of Unwisdom, p. 146. 
1949. IV 

Graves, R. Watch the North Wind Rise, p. 35. 
15, 1949. IV 

Gresham, W. Limbo Tower, p. 30. 

Grossman, J. James Fenimore Cooper, p. 158. 
15, 1949. I 

Gunther, J. Behind the Curtain, p. 55. 
IIb 

Guthrie, A. 
IIa 

Hackett, A. Wellesley—Part of the American Story, 
p. 47. June 15, 1949. I 

Haig-Brown, R. On the Highest Hill, p. 33. May 15, 
1949. IIb 

Hale, G. After the Storm, p. 66. July 15, 1949. IIb 

Hall, G. The End Is Known, p. 190. Mar. 1, 1950. Ila 

Harrison, C. Thank God for My Heart Attack, p. 50. 
June 15, 1949. I 

Harwood, A. The Lily and the Leopards, p. 84. Sept. 
1, 1949. IIb 

Hasley, L. Reproachfully Yours, p. 133. Nov. 1, 
1949. | 

Hersey, J. 


Oct. 15, 


The Dusty Godmother, p. 153. Dec. 1, 


May 1, 1949. I 
is3:. We, i. 


Gentian Hill, p. 164. Jan. 1, 1950. I 
And One to Grow On, p. 34. May 15, 


37. June 1, 1949. Ila 
Dec. 1, 


May 


May 15, 1949. IV 
Dec. 


July 1, 1949. 


The Way West, p. 109. Oct. 15, 1949. 


The Wall, p. 185. Mar. 1, 1950. Ila 

Hoehn, M. Catholic Authors, p. 44. June 1, 1949. I 

Hogben, L. From Cave to Comic Strip, p. 169. Jan. 
15, 1950. III 

Hollingshead, A. 
Social Classes on Adolescents, p. 49. 
IIa 

Holt, I. My Son and Heir, p. 117. Oct. 15, 1949. IIb 

Horgan, J. Parnell to Pearse, p. 28. May 1, 1949. IIa 

Houselander, C. The Passion of the Infant Christ, p. 
26. May 1, 1949. I 

Howard, G. Give Me Thy Vineyard, p. 114. Oct. 15, 
1949. Ila 

Howe, G. Call It Treason,:p. 104. 


A Woman of Samaria, p. 87. 


Elmtown’s Youth; the Impact of 
June 15, 1949. 


Oct. 1, 1949. I 

Ingles, J. Sept. 1, 1949. 
IV 

laneway, E. The Question of Gregory, p. 85. Sept. J, 
1949. Ih 


Index 








Best SELLERs 








The Sea Eagles, p. 187. Mar. 1, 1950. [Ih 
Our English Heritage, p. 93. Sept. 15. 


Jennings, J. 

Johnson, G. 
1949. Ila 

Kane, H. Queen New Orleans, p. 160. 
IIb 

Kasenkina, O. 
1949. Ila 

Katkov, N. A Little Sleep, 
Oct. 1, 1949. IIb 

Kauffmann, S. The Hidden Hero, p. 153. Dee. 1. 
1949. IIb 

Kavanagh, P. Tarry Flynn, p. 151. Dec. 1, 1949. IIa 

Keller, J. Three Minutes a Day, p. 114. Oct. 15. 
1949, | 

Kennelly, A. The Peaceable Kingdom, p. 137. Noy. 
15, 1949. IIb 

Kerouac, J. The Town and the City, p. 194. Mar. 15. 
1950. IV 

Key, A. The Wrath and the Wind, p. 24. May 1, 
1949. IV 

Kramer, D. Heywood Broun: A Biographical Portrait, 
p. 166. Jan. 1, 1950. Ila 

Kuhn, H. Encounter With Nothingness, p. 62. July 
1, 1949. Ila 

Lancaster, B. 
1950. I 

Landon, M. 
1950. IV 

Lapp, R. Must We Hide, p. 32. 

Laski, M. Little Lost Boy, p. 168. 

Lasswell, M. One on the House, p. 182. 
1950. IV 

Lavin, M. Mary O’Grady, p. 174. 

Lea, T. The Brave Bulls, p. 32. 

Leary, F. This Dark Monarchy, p. 151. 
IIb 

Lee, E. The Queen Bee, p. 86. Sept. 1, 1949. IIb 

Leighton, A. Human Relations in a Changing World, 
p. 62. July 1, 1949. Ila 

Lens, S. Left, Right and Center. Conflicting Forces in 
American Labor, p. 39. June 1, 1949. IIa 

Lewis, C. The Weight of Glory, p. 133. 
1949. Ila 

Lilienthal, D. 
1949, | 

Llewellyn, R. A Few Flowers for Shiner, p. 167. Jan. 
15, 1950. Ila 

Lockridge, F. The Dishonest Murderer, p. 169. Jan. 
15, 1950. I 

Lowell, J. Dear Hollywood, p. 190. 

Lynde, H. The Slender Reed, p. 2. 

Lyons, E. Cities of the Deep, p. 85. Sept. 1, 

Maass, E. World and Paradise, p. 186. Mar. 1, 
[V 

McCormack, L. 
15, 1949. | 

McCorry, V. As We Ought, p. 27. May 1, 1949. I 

McCrone, G. Aunt Bel, p. 16. May 1, 1949. I 

McDermott, T. Certainly, I’m a Catholic, p. 188. 
Mar. 1, 1950. I 

MacInnes. H. Rest and Be Thankful, p. 75. 
1949, | 

McKenney, R. 

MacManus, S. 
Other Folk Tales, p. 39. 


Dec. 15, 1949, 


7 


Leap to Freedom, p. 127. N 


A Little Slumber, p. 105, 


Phantom Fortress, p. 195. Mar. 15. 


Never Dies the Dream, p. 166. Jan. 1, 
May 15, 1949, | 
Jan. 15, 1950. IIb 
Feb. 5. 
Feb. 1, 1950. Ila 


May 15, 1949. II 
Dec. 1, 1949, 


Nov ° l, 


This I Do Believe, p. 123. Nov. 1, 


Mar. 1, 1950. IIb 
Apr. 1, 1949. I 
1949, IIb 


1950. 


I Hear You Calling Me, p. 158. Dec. 


Aug. 15, 


Love Story, p. 188. Mar. 1, 1950. IIb 
The Well O’ the World’s End and 


. 
Jure 1, 1949, | 
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50. Ila 
49. II 
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Nov. 1, 

167. Jan. 


69. Jan. 


1950. IIb 
1949, I 
1949, IIb 
1, 1950. 


Aug. 15, 


950. IIb 
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McNeilly, M. Each Bright River, p. 196. Mar. 15, 
1950. Ila 

Manhattan, A. The Vatican in World Politics, p. 152. 
Dec. 1, 1949. IV 


The Treasure of Naples, p. 92. 





Marotta, G. Sept. 15, 


1949. Ila 
Marsh, R. 
Marshall, B. 

1, 1949. IIa 
Marshall, E. Gypsy Sixpence, p. 112. 

IV 
Marshall, R. Celeste, p. 19, 
Mason, F. Cutlass Empire, p. 3. Apr. 1, 
Maugham, W. The Writer’s Notebook, p. 122. 

1, 1949. Ila 
Mauldin, B. A Sort of Saga, p. 139. } 
Maynard, T. Henry VIII, p. 67. July 15, 
Mead, M. Male and Female, p. 140. Ni 

II] 

Meeker, A. Prairie Avenue, p. 16. May 1, 1949. IIa 
Merton, T. The Waters of Siloe, p. 98. Oct. 1, 1949. I 
Mian, M. The Merry Miracle, p. 160. Dec. 15, 1949. 

Ila 
Michener, J. The Fires of Spring, p. 11. 

1949. IV 
Miller, A. Death of A Salesman, p. 38. 

Ila 
Miller, M. 

949, IIb 
Miller, M. The Sure Thing, p. 95. Sept. 15, 1949. IV 
Mindszenty, J. Cardinal Mindszenty Speaks, p. 45. 
une 15, 1949. I 
Moon, B. Without Magnolias, p. 20. May 1, 1949. IIb 
Moravia, A. The Woman of Rome, p. 130. Nov. 1, 
1949. IV 
Morgan, B. Rosa; a Novel, p. 182. Feb. 1 
Morgan, F. Overture to Overlord, p. 1 
950. I 
Morley, C. 

self, p. 46. 
Muntz, H. 

Ia 
Nathan, R. The River Journey, p. 115. 

IIb 
Nemerov, H. The Melodramatists, p. 42. 

1949. IV 
Nock, A. The Theory of Education in the United 

States, p. 149. Dec. 1, 1949. Ila 
North, R. Revolt in San Marcos, p. 101. Oct. 1, 1949. 

ITb 
O’Brien, J. 

1949, | 
O’Casey, S. Inishfallen Fare Thee Well, p. 61. July 

1, 1949. IV 


O’Faolain, S. 


Irene, p. 42. June 1, 1949. IV 


To Every Man A Penny, p. 150. Dec. 
Oct. 15, 1949. 
May 1, 1949. IIb 

3 1949. IIb 
Nov. 
Nov. 15, 1949. IIb 
1949. Ila 
wv. 


15, 1949, 


Apr. 15, 
June 1, 1949. 


Sept. i. 


No Matter What Happens, p. 84. 


5, 1950. Ila 
71. Feb. 1, 





The Man Who Made Friends With Him- 


June 15, 1949. III 
The Golden Warrior, p. 5. Apr. 1, 1949. 


Oct. 15, 1949. 


June 1, 


The Road to Damascus, p. 41. June 1, 


The Irish, p. 66. July 15, 1949. I 

O'Flaherty, K. Paul Claudel and the Tidings Brought 
to Mary, p. 13. Apr. 15, 1949. I 

Ogilvie, E. Rowan Head, p. 116. Oct. 15, 1949. IIb 

O'Hara, J. A Rage to Live, p. 77. Aug. 15, 1949. IIb 

O’Neal, C. The Three Wishes of Jamie McRuin, p. 
118. Oct. 15, 1949. I 

O'Neill, C. Morning Time, p. 150. Dec. 1, 1949. IIb 

— G. Coming Up for Air, p. 179. Feb. 15, 1949. 
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Orwell, G. Nineteen Eighty-four, p. 54. July 1, 1949. 
IIb 

O’Shea, D. Mary 
p. 103. Oct. 1, 1949. I 

Oursler, F. Father Flanagan of 

lan. 1, 1950. I 


and Joseph, Their Lives and Times, 


Boys Town, p. 165. 

Overseas Press Club. Men Who Make Your World, 
p. 147. Dec. 1, 1949. Ila 

Overstreet, H. The Mature Mind, p. 78. 
1949. IV 

Partridge, B. 
15, 1949. | 

Paul, E. My Old Kentu 
1949, IV 

Peale, N. The Art of Real Happiness, p. 196. 
15, 1950. Ila 

Pegis, A. The Wisdom of Catholicism, p. 76. 
15, 1949. Ila 

Perelman, S. Listen to the Mocking Bird, p. 102. Oct. 
1, 1949. I 

Phelan, P. A Time to Laugh, p. 104. Oct. 1, 1949. I 

Plaidy, J. The King’s Pleasure, p. 29. May 15, 1949. 
IIb 

Plus, R. The Folly of the Cross, p. 12. 

Pollard, J. John Greenleaf Whittier, p. 142. 
1949, | 

Powers, A. No Wall So High, p. 67. July 15, 1949. IIb 

Radin, M. Aug. 15, 1949. 
IIb 

Raymond, Father. 
1949, | 

Reese, B. Better a Dinner of Herbs, p. 172. Feb. 1, 
1950. IIb 

Reynolds, E. 
1950. I 

Roberts, K. 

Roosevelt, E. 
1949. Ila 

Rops, D. Sacred History, p. 25. May 1, 

Ross, N. I, My Ancestor, p. 180. Feb. 15, 

Runbeck, M. Pink Magic, p. 57. July 1, 

Runes, D. Letters to My Son, p. 143. 
IV 

Russell, C. 
Ila 

Russell, H. 
1949. Ila 

Sabatini, R. The Gamester, p. 106. Oct. 1, 1949. IIb 

Saints Are Not Sad, p. 141. Nov. 15, 1949. I 

The Bubbling Spring, p. 79. Aug. 15, 


Aug. 15, 


The Old Oaken Bucket, p. 113. 
cky Home, p. 133. 
Mar. 


Aug. 


Apr. 15, 1949. I 
Nov. 15, 


Epicurus My Master, p. 81. 


Burnt Out Incense, p. 60. July 1, 


Jesuits for the Negro, p. 198. Mar. 15, 
May 1, 1949. | 
138. Nov. 15, 


1949, | 
1950. Ila 

1949, IIb 

Nov. 5. 1949, 


I Wanted to Write, p. 18. 
This | Remember, p. 


Hand Me a Crime, p. 95. Sept. 15, 1949. 


Nov. 1, 


Victory in My Hands, p. 135. 


Q 


Santee, R. 
1949, IIb 


Sartre, J. Nausea, p. 135. Nov. 1, 1949. IV 
Savoy, F. Alien Land, p. 21. May 1, 1949. IIb 
Scott, N. The Husband, p. 19. May 1, 1949. IV 


Sedges, J. The Long Love, p. 121. Nov. 1, 1949. IIb 

Sencourt, R. St. Paul, p. 28. May 1, 1949. I 

Sforza, C. Italy and the Italians, p. 30. May 15, 1949. I 

Shauinger, J. William Gaston, Carolinian, p. 80. Aug. 
15, 1949. I 

Sheean, V. Lead, Kindly Light, p. 78. 
IV 

Sheen, F. Peace of Soul, p. 11. Apr. 15, 1949. I 

Shellabarger, S. The King’s Cavalier, p. 168. Jan. 15, 
1950. | 


Aug. 15, 1949. 
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Cry Tough, p. 2. Apr. 1, 1949. IIb 
O Shepherd, Speak!, p. 70. Aug. 1, 1949. 


Shulman, I. 
Sinclair, U. 
IV 
Skidmore, H. O Careless Love, p. 55. July 1, 1949. IV 
Slaughter, F. Divine Mistress, p. 128. Nov. 1, 1949. 
IV 
Smith, A. 
1949. IV 
Smith, D. My Lamp is Bright, p. 73. 
Smith, L. Killers of the Dream, p. 125. 
IIb 
Smith, M. 
IIa 
Smith, W. My Three Years in Moscow, p. 165. Jan. 
1, 1950. Ila 
Spence, H. Happily Ever After, p. 132. 
Ila 
Sprigle, R. In the Land of Jim Crow, p. 50. June 15, 
1949, | 
Standish, R. Elephant Walk, p. 54. 
Steen, M. Twilight on the Floods, p. 70. 
IIb 
Stein, A. Days of Misfortune, p. 86. Sept. 1, 1949. I 
Stettinius, E. Roosevelt and the Russians: The Yalta 
Conference, p. 147. Dec. 1, 1949. Ila 
Stewart, G. Earth Abides, p. 111. Oct. 15, 
Stone, G. Melville, p. 126. Nov. 1, 1949. I 
Stone, I. The Passionate Journey, p. 115. 
1949. IIb 
Stover, H. 
1949, | 
Street, ]. Mingo Dabney, p. 197. Mar. 15, 19 
Street, J. Tomorrow We Reap, p. 66. July 1 
IIb 
Streeter, E. 
Stuart, G. 
i949, | 
Stuart, |. The Thread That Runs So True, p. 99. Oct. 
1, 1949. Ila 
Sumner, C. But the Morning Will Come, p. 34. May 
15, 1949. Ill 
Taber, G. Especially Father, p. 90. 
Talbot, F. Saint Among the Hurons, p. 58. 
1949, | 
Tallant, R. The Romantic New Orleanians, p. 181. 
Feb. 15, 1950. I 
Tarkington, B. Your Amiable Uncle, p. 91. 
1949, | 
Taylor, R. Come Clean, My Love, p. 55. 
IIb 
Tchkotoua, N. Timeless, p. 31. 


160. Dec. 15, 


We Went Thataway, p. 


Aug. 1, 1949. | 
Nov. ie 1949, 


And Madly Teach, p. 149. Dec. 1, 1949. 


Nov. 1, 1949. 


1949. IV 
1949, 


July 1, 
Aug. 1, 


1949. Ill 
Oct. FS: 
Song 


of the Susquehanna, p. 23. May 1, 


50. IIb 
5, 1949. 


July 1, 1949. I 
127. Nov. 1, 


Father of the Bride, p. 59. 
The Department of State, p. 


Sept. 15, 1949. I 
July 1, 


Sept. 15, 
July 1, 1949. 
May 15, 1949. IIb 
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Best SELLERs 





Tharp, L. The Peabody Sisters of Salem, p. 163. Jan, 
1, 1950. I 
Tomasi, M. Like Lesser Gods, p. 138. Nov. 15, 1949, | 
Thompson, C. The Police State, p. 195. Mar. 15, 
1950. Ila 
Toombs, A. Raising A Riot, p. 141. Nov. 15, 1949, ] 
Trapp, M. The Story of the Trapp Family Singers, p, 
157. Dec. 15, 1949. | 
Utley, F. The High Cost of Vengeance, p. 73. 
1, 1949. IIa 
Van Doren, M. 
1949, | 
van Paassen, P. 
1949. IV 
Villasenor, F. Ortega y Gasset, Existentialist, p. 95, 
Sept. 15, 1949. IIa 
Vidal, G. A Search for the 
1950. IIb 
Vittorini, E. 
Vollmoeller, K. 
1949. IIa 
Walker, M. Me 
IIa 
Waltari, M. 
Ward, M. 
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